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The Pi Lambda Theta Loan Fund 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN* 


T THE ninth biennial council of Pi Lambda 
Theta held at The Balsams, Dixville, New 
Hampshire, in August, 1935, it was voted to 
use the money received from life membership 
dues for two purposes. The income from one- 
half of the fund was to be used to further the 
publication of THE JOURNAL and other publi- 
cations and the other half of the amount was to 
be used as a loan fund to aid promising college 
students who otherwise could not continue their 
studies. At that time the treasurer reported a 
little more than $4000 available for the latter 
project. The Executive Committee then ap- 
pointed a committee to study various existing 
loan methods and to work out a tentative plan 
for the administration of the Pi Lambda Theta 
Loan Fund. 

As many of you know, various methods 
were used to secure information about loans to 
college students. Inquiry blanks concerning the 
loan fund were prepared and mailed to more 
than thirty members of Pi Lambda Theta who 
had had experience in dealing with loans. Al- 
most all of these blanks were returned. The 
fesults were tabulated so that careful attention 
could be given to the replies in building the 
plan. On the majority of the blanks valuable 
comments were added which have helped the 
committee greatly in defining the purpose and 
Planning the administration of these funds. Re- 


*Dr. Van Wagenen is second vice-president of Pi 
Lambda Theta and chairman of the loan fund. 


peatedly there were suggestions that the fund 
be kept available to the most worthy students 
regardless of their academic, social, religious, or 
national affiliations, and that the plan of ad- 
ministration be simple. The committee studied 
the loan fund plan of a number of universities 
and those of organizations, somewhat similar to 
our own, in order to see what is the general 
practice and to learn what methods are proving 
most successful both to the students and to those 
making the loan. Either through interviews or 
correspondence, the committee sought to learn 
what a few individuals, trained in handling 
loans, would have to suggest as to ways of find- 
ing the most promising students and of pro- 
tecting our principal. Many helpful recom- 
mendations have come from all these sources 
and are woven into the plan. 

The committee in proposing the following 
plan kept in mind particulasly two of the pur- 
poses for which the organization was formed: 
(1) “to foster professional spirit and the high- 
est standards of scholarship and of professional 
training” and (2) “to secure and maintain an 
abiding interest in educational affairs, and 
through them in social progress.” In order not 
to defeat these purposes the committee worked 
to secure a plan that made the money available 
to any student who possessed worth in scholar- 
ship and character. In consideration of this belief 
and the fact that the organization is inexperi- 
enced in handling a loan fund, the committee 
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deemed it wise to keep the plan very flexible so 
that its administration might be adjusted to 
special needs. 

Purpose. The Pi Lambda Theta Loan Fund 
is to assist students who are unable financially to 
continue their education. Loans will be granted 
to provide either partial or full support during 
the period of study in any institution of recog- 
nized standing here or abroad. 

Who May Apply. Although students of either 
sex may apply, a definite statement will be made 
in the general announcement that preference 
will be given to women. At least this plan seems 
best at first because our loan fund is small and 
because at present so few loans are available to 
women, especially graduate students. About half 
of our own membership filling in the inquiry 
blanks felt that preference ought to be given to 
members of Pi Lambda Theta while the other 
half expressed the opinion that the fund ought 
not to be limited to our own group for, in that 
case, some of the students of greatest promise 
and need might not secure help. Juniors, seniors, 
and graduates may apply but grants will be made 
preferably to graduates, as undergraduates have 
more opportunity to secure loans through their 
respective universities or through local groups 
who give scholarships and loans. All applicants 
must have high scholarship standing, but here 
again the plan is left flexible because some stu- 
dents may have been too pressed with the neces- 
sity of earning money to give an adequate 
amount of time to study. Likewise, the commit- 
tee deemed it unwise to limit applications to 
those who are majoring in education or who are 
planning to teach but rather to keep the loan 
open to anyone interested in the general field of 
education which would include public health 
nursing, education counseling, educational re- 
search, and similar fields of social service. In 
granting loans consideration will be given to an 
applicant’s scholastic record and_ possibility, 
character, and personal adjustment, promise for 
the future in a chosen profession and as a citizen, 
health, security of the loan, and ability to make 
payments. 

How Application Is Made. The applicant will 
write to the Executive Secretary who will fur- 
nish the necessary blanks. Even if the applicant 
is a member of Pi Lambda Theta, she is re- 


quested to make personal application through 
the Executive Secretary, who will get in touch 
with the local chapter and who will depend 
upon it to give guidance and encouragement to 
the applicant. The committee feels that particu- 
larly after grants have been made local chapters 
can be of very great help to the recipient of the 
loan studying in the community in letting her 
know that the local chapter and national organi- 
zation have a genuine interest in her and her 
future in more than a financial way. In order to 
get the fund in operation at once, the committee 
is asking that application forms be filed with the 
Executive Secretary at least two months before 
loans are to be granted so that time will be al- 
lowed for following up references. In other 
years applications must be filed by April 1 for 
loans to be used the following school year or by 
October 1 for those used in the second semester 
or winter quarters. 

Size of Loans. Because small loans are gener- 
ally available locally and because of the high ex- 
pense comparatively involved in the administra- 
tion of small amounts, Pi Lambda Theta does 
not wish to make loans of less than $200, and 
only in unusual cases, studying abroad for in- 
stance, will make loans for over $1000 to any 
student. In the size of loans as in many other 
features of this program, grants will have to be 
made on the basis of the total information se- 
cured about the applicant. To be most effective 
the administration of the funds must be based 
on the merit of each individual case considered 
in the light of all the factors involved. 

Conditions of the Loans. Regardless of the 
amount of the loan, there must be offered some 
form of security, such as life insurance, real 
estate, stocks, or bonds. The signature of a pet- 
son who will assume financial responsibility for 
the borrower and who himself can furnish ade- 
quate security will be accepted. The committee 
realizes that there are students to whom the 
loan fund board may wish to grant loans who 
will be unable to furnish security in any of the 
above listed forms. When that is the case, the 
committee recommends that the student take out 
life insurance to cover the amount borrowed, 
payable to the loan fund board in case of her 
death, or that the applicant seek the endorsement 
of some friend who can furnish one form of the 
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above-mentioned security. If the applicant is un- 
able to procure one of these, then the committee 
would consider the financial risk too great and 
would recommend withholding aid. When the 
security is approved and the application is ac- 
cepted, the Executive Secretary will authorize the 
treasurer to furnish notes of $50 each to cover 
the amount. These will be signed by the student 
and returned to the treasurer. 

Repayment of the Loan. According to the in- 
vestigation of the committee, organizations and 
universities have various plans by which stu- 
dents can make repayments. The following 
method seemed to include the best features. Re- 
payments are to begin January 1 following the 
close of the school year for which the student 
received the last loan. These repayments are to 
be made in amounts of $50 at half year intervals 
or by monthly installments of 10 per cent of 
monthly salary until payment is completed. 

There is great difference of opinion about the 
rate of interest to be charged, ranging from no 
interest at all to a low rate while the student is 
in college but then increasing to 6 or 8 per cent. 
Opinion is agreed, however, that the loan fund 
board should not try to increase the principal 
through a high rate of interest but that a sufh- 
ciently high rate should be charged to protect 
the principal and to bear the expense of adminis- 
tration. Among the people handling loan funds 
there is growing a conviction that students 
benefit greatly, psychologically as well as finan- 
cially, by having all transactions made on com- 
monly accepted business principles. In view of 
all these attitudes, the committee is suggesting 
that interest will be charged at the annual rate 
of 5 per cent from the date of the loan, payable 
at half year intervals or monthly corresponding 
to the plans outlined above for repayment. 

Administration of the Loans. The committee 
thought it advisable to centralize in one office 
all correspondence about the loan fund. The new 
office of the Executive Secretary seemed to be 
the proper place. All application blanks will be 
secured from there, all correspondence and 
everything pertaining to the application should 
be routed through there. After the loan has been 
granted, all funds will be disbursed through the 
treasurer and all payments on the principal or 
interest will be to her. 


All loans shall be made and administered 
through the loan fund board, consisting of the 
President, Treasurer, and Executive Secretary of 
the organization, ex officio; three members of 
Pi Lambda Theta; two educators chosen for their 
experience in this field. All members of the loan 
fund board will be appointed by the president 
to serve for five years with one member, a Pi 
Lambda Thetan, chosen by the president to act 
as chairman for two years. To get this plan 
under way the president will appoint one mem- 
ber for one year, one member for two years, and 
so on in order that each year there will be one 
member retiring and one new member being 
added. The committee agreed that by such a pro- 
cedure the board would have continuity and yet 
it would be changing from year to year. The ap- 
pointment of two members, not Pi Lambda 
Thetans, to serve on the board was suggested to 
bring freshness of opinion and increased objec- 
tivity of judgment to the administration of our 
fund as well as recognizing that this is one good 
way for the national organization to codperate 
with others equally interested in educational 
progress. 

In order to make our loans available for the 
coming year, this tentative plan is suggested. 
It will be discussed and revised at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee this summer. In the 
meantime the members of the organization will 
have the opportunity to express their opinions 
on its merits or shortcomings. Such expressions 
will be heartily welcomed. By this time local 
chapters have probably received copies of the 
leaflet which gives a general announcement of 
the Pi Lambda Theta Loan Fund. Copies of the 
leaflet will be sent also to heads of schools of 
education, deans of women, and others. In ad- 
dition notices of the availability of the loans will 
be sent to eight or ten educational journals for 
publication. The committee wishes very much to 
call the loan fund to the attention of all those 
in contact with students. College and alumnz 
chapters can help by giving publicity to it among 
their members and friends. 

If additional copies of the leaflet are desired 
or further information on the fund and its ad- 
ministration is needed, the Executive Secretary 
will gladly answer your requests. 











A Word from the National President 


DEAR Pi LAMBDA THETA MEMBERS: 
A ANOTHER school year moves rapidly along 
toward its close each of us looks back over 
the year and tallies up the occasions which we 
“view with regret” or to which we “point with 
pride.” May I hope for you that the latter far 
outnumber the former, that the sum total of 
the year seems to you a good one, and that you 
are looking forward to a happy and refreshing 
summer time. 
As a national organization, too, we “view 
with regret” and “point with pride.” We regret 
that our chapter lists of inactive members con- 


tinue to be too long. But we point with pride to 
two new chapters, to many new members, to a 
new national honorary member, to an improved 
JOURNAL, to the establishment of a central head. 
quarters with an executive secretary, to the estab. 
lishment of the Pi Lambda Theta Loan Fund, 
and to excellent programs of chapter activities, 
Altogether it has been a good year. With you, 
Pi Lambda Theta looks forward to pleasant 
summer activities, and on to another year. 
With cordial wishes to you all. 
Bess GOODYKOONTZ, President 


A New Chapter 


— national president, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, announces the coming installation 
of Alpha Kappa chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at 
Pennsylvania State College on May 23. The re- 
search project of the petitioning group was suc- 
cessfully finished some weeks ago and now the 
routine of approval by chapters has been simi- 
larly completed. In a subsequent issue of the 
JourRNAL there will be a detailed report of the 
study Alpha Pi (the local group name) made. It 
may be of interest to know now that the study 
was undertaken to determine what improve- 
ment, if any, was shown by senior women in 
English grammar and vocabulary over their 
records as freshmen, and also to determine if 
possible what factors occasion differences in the 
amount of individual improvement. For this 
purpose standardized tests were administered 
under appropriate testing conditions. These 
were the English Training test from the Iowa 
Placement Examinations, Series E.T.1, Revised, 
and the Inglis test of English Vocabulary. 
Pennsylvania State College has been on the 
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accredited list of the Association of American 
Universities since 1913. Its name is perhaps a 
misnomer since in organization it is of univer- 
sity type. Although as a land grant institution 
it naturally stresses the fields of technology and 
science, it has also a school of liberal arts, en- 
rolling over twelve hundred students, and a 
school of education of more than seven hundred 
students. Its resident enrollment is seventy-five 
hundred. There is in addition to the specialized 
schools a graduate school in which both masters’ 
and doctors’ degrees are awarded. 

For several years there have been interested 
members of Pi Lambda Theta in the faculty 
family of Pennsylvania State College. Much 
credit for wise counsel and supervision without 
over direction should go to these women. The 
chapter will be fortunate in its induction for 
the national president will officiate as installing 
officer. Full particulars regarding this important 
event will be found in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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Planning the College Chapter Program 


LOUISE 


N PLANNING the program for Upsilon chapter 

for 1934-1935 the program committee aimed: 
(1) to place the chapter in such a favorable 
light on campus that graduates and undergrad- 
uates would be delighted to accept the responsi- 
bilities of initiation and membership; (2) to 
consider some of the larger questions in educa- 
tional trends of the day; (3) to make some 
contribution to the local campus situation which 
would be welcome and useful; (4) and to make 
for cohesiveness and fraternal relations among 
the members through codperative work on pro- 
grams to achieve these ends. In addition, the 
chapter was interested in improving its member- 
ship policies and the social program related 
thereto, and in becoming more conscious as indi- 
viduals of the problems and policies of the na- 
tional organization and its possibilities. Consid- 
erable time was spent in reorganizing chapter 
methods. Under point (1) on a campus like 
Stanford where there are honorary societies in 
almost every department, a tradition of “‘democ- 
racy,” and considerable free thinking and criti- 
cism on the part of many who think that 
honoraries ‘‘collect fees and add nothing to the 
richness of living,” the committee felt it was 
important to demonstrate through several pro- 
grams of a public nature that Pi Lambda Theta 
could more than justify its existence. With this 
and our other aims in mind the following pro- 
grams were planned and successfully executed: 

(1) A public dinner honoring Dr. Verna 
Carley, a Pi Lambda Thetan from Columbia and 
the first woman associate professor to be added 
to the education staff here. It might be well to 
explain here that the School of Education at 
Stanford trains for administration and custom- 
atily has a larger enrollment of men than of 
women. At this dinner, which was held in No- 
vember, at the Stanford Union, Dr. Carley spoke 
ably on “Recent Trends in Education.’ One 


* Louise Price is president of Upsilon chapter this 
year. Last year she was chairman of its program 
committee. 


PRICE* 


hundred and three persons, including faculty 
members and other prominent California edu- 
cators, attended. The affair had “‘savoir faire,” 
was formal in dress, and received much favor- 
able comment. The State Department of Educa- 
tion and neighboring institutions sent represent- 
atives and messages. 

(2) Next the committee inaugurated a series 
of three panel discussions on Student Govern- 
ment. The first panel on ‘Student Government: 
Pros and Cons” was composed of the dean of 
women, the head of the Faculty Committee on 
Student Affairs in control before Student Gov- 
ernment was inaugurated in 1912, an expert in 
educational theory, a political scientist, the 
president of the Associated Students, the head of 
Women’s Conference (on which sit the presi- 
dents of all women’s living groups at Stanford), 
a Daily columnist who is also a Phi Beta Kappa 
and interested in seeing Stanford intellectual as 
well as athletic, an ex-sponsor who had been 
“through the activities mill,” a pre-medical stu- 
dent who felt A.S.S.U. should broaden its func- 
tions, and the chairman of the program com- 
mittee of Pi Lambda Theta who was chairman 
of the panel. The dean of women and the panel 
chairman were the only Pi Lambda Thetans. The 
rest of the chapter assisted in hostessing the 
group, arranging the room, and sending out 
special written invitations to a well selected list 
of campus men and women known to be leaders 
in campus affairs. 

This panel was lively and spirited—one of 
the best planned and executed panels ever seen 
at Stanford. It caught fire. One hundred and fifty 
students attended. It raised a number of local 
campus issues pro and con in connection with 
student government at Stanford. Discussion 
from the floor was free and vital. The panel 
lasted from 7:40 to 10:10 (time extended by 
vote of those present) and was so interesting it 
led to two other panels. The second panel spon- 
sored by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Students and chairmanned by its presi- 
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dent, was held two weeks later. At this time Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur spoke on the history and 
determination of student activity policies at 
Stanford, effectively presenting the background 
and reasons for the present set-up. Questions 
and criticisms followed. Approximately one 
hundred of our leading men and women at- 
tended. “Student-Faculty Relations” was the title 
of the third panel which was held approximately 
three weeks after the second. Attendance held. 
This panel organized and sponsored by Pi Lamb- 
da Theta brought out the need and desire by 
many faculty members and students for extra- 
classroom contact and for closer faculty-student 
relations on codperative projects. The unfortu- 
nate effects of “administrative pressure for pro- 
ductive scholarship” on faculty members who 
because of their research and writing are often 
too “busy” to give time outside of class to stu- 
dents was brought to the light of day and dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Some excellent 
suggestions for the improvement of the local 
situation were made and the improvement of 
faculty-student relationships has had considerable 
attention this year as a result. 

A transcript of the three panels was made, a 
copy of which was presented to the president of 
A.S.S.U., the president of Women’s Conference, 
the dean of women’s office, the local Pi Lambda 
Theta files, the president’s office, and the na- 
tional Pi Lambda Theta record keeper. This was 
a real series of service projects and a great deal 
of time and thought was given to working them 
out. (The copies were made by N.Y.A. workers 
assigned out of the Employment office for the 
job.) 

These panels precipitated issues which came 
to focus in the student spring elections. A hot 
election contest involving a “third party’’ which 
nearly won the election caused a great deal of 
campus comment on the issues involved and 
affected the platforms of all three candidates. 
Several reforms were undertaken and the new 
administration has used several of the ideas 
advanced. Although there was some unfavorable 
criticism of Pi Lambda Theta for ‘stirring up 
politics” as a by-product of our educational 
program, the effect was wholesome on the cam- 
pus situation and on the campus standing of Pi 


Lambda Theta. Men’s and Women’s Councils 
are at present making a study of the Honor Code 
which is an effective tradition here and are plan. 
ning a panel discussion this spring which will 
consider suggestions and improvements. It js 
fair to say that Pi Lambda Theta gave impetus to 
this and demonstrated a successful technique for 
gathering ideas and developing student opinion 
where it can do some good. A leadership seminar 
under the guidance of the head of the Political 
Science Department was another practical result 
which has possibilities if the guidance stresses 
interpretation of standards and leadership tech. 
niques. 

(3) At another meeting three of our alumng 
who are holding excellent administrative posi- 
tions in the schools of California were invited 
back to discuss with us problems of supervision 
and administration related to their particular 
work. The discussion which followed was en- 
lightening and helpful. 

(4) At our initiation banquet, Dr. Grayson 
Kefauver spoke on “The Need for Keeping the 
Schools Free from the Influence of Pressure 
Groups, both Right and Left” and reported in 
some detail on the meeting of superintendents 
which was held last year in Atlantic City. 


SUMMER PROGRAM—1935 


In May, the program committee submitted a 
tentative program for the summer quarter which 
met with the approval of the chapter and which 
was later carried out. Fifteen of the chapter 
active during the year were enrolled during the 
summer and served as a nucleus for the summer 
chapter. Twenty-five dollars was advanced from 
the regular yearly treasury to cover the expenses 
of the program. The total cost of the summer 
program was thirty-nine dollars. The program 
aimed (1) to do something for the women in 
the School of Education as a whole; (2) to pro- 
mote an interest in problems of the dav (3) to 
codperate with the School of Education in its 
Thursday luncheon programs for all men and 
women interested, at which speakers on educa- 
tional issues are regularly presented; (4) to 
offer codperation to the dean of the School of 
Education in entertaining the women in attend- 
ance at the Administrators’ Conference which 
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brought together at Stanford for a week of con- 
ference 150 administrators from all levels not 
only from the West Coast but from as distant 
parts as Kansas and Iowa; (5) to consider prob- 
lems of the national organization. 

To these ends we planned: (1) a tea for all 
women in the School of Education and any 
others living in the college dormitories who 
cared to come, with the faculty of the School of 
Education as honored guests. This was given 
during the first week of summer school and was 
largely attended. 

(2) A special day’s trip on Saturday by motor 
to the Workers’ School conducted under the 
auspices of the California State Education Office 
and then in session at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Round table discussions of labor’s prob- 
lems heard during the day were both interesting 
and profitable. Incidentally, the group had 
luncheon at the International House at Berkeley 
and saw San Francisco Bay from the heights of 
the beautiful Campanile Tower. A national au- 
thority on labor problems, Dr. Max Radin, of 
the California University faculty, and two play- 
lets written and produced by the dramatic classes 
of the Workers’ School made up the program 
for the evening. 

(3) A joint education school and adminis- 
trators’ conference luncheon. Dean Grayson Ke- 
fauver turned over one of the summer luncheons 
at the Stanford Union to Pi Lambda Theta and 
we brought to the campus Dean Irma Voight, of 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, director of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, as 
speaker for the day. She reported ably on a piece 
of research undertaken by the deans of women 
in twenty-two Ohio colleges, showing the need 
for individual work with students and how the 
need was being met in those institutions. There 
were over two hundred and fifty in attendance 
and the meeting was a great success. This was 
the only luncheon meeting during the summer at 
which a woman speaker was presented. Our 
president presided. 

(4) A social hour honoring women adminis- 
trators. During the Administrators’ Conference a 
“Chocolate Chat” from 10:30 to 12:00 P.M. 
was held in the social rooms of beautiful La- 
gunita Court, the new women’s housing unit, 


where any women on campus who were inter- 
ested had an opportunity to meet the women 
administrators in attendance at the conference. 
This was purely social in mature and corre- 
sponded to the smokers held for men. 

(5) A meeting on national policies. At an- 
other meeting we took up the issues of the Dix- 
ville Conference sent out ahead of time by the 
National Executive Committee. These were dis- 
cussed in detail by the chapter and our delegate, 
Miss Dorothea Wyatt, was instructed in regard 
to the chapter’s feeling about the various ques- 
tions. Incidentally, the chapter including our 
summer initiates, was educated to the value, 
problems, and scope of such a national organi- 
zation as ours. 


YEAR 1935-1936 


The program committee which met during 
the second week of school, after collecting sug- 
gestions from the members of the chapter as to 
what they would like to see us do this year, 
suggested that we have at the first meeting of 
the year a report from the Dixville Conference, 
followed by a discussion of the issues and deci- 
sions made there. Also, a discussion of member- 
ship policies and program plans. As a result of 
this meeting it was decided to know personally 
women candidates for membership and to that 
end two social programs were held. One, a joint 
social affair with Phi Delta Kappa, a “Kaffee 
Klatsch,” was held on October 27 in the Stan- 
ford Women’s Club house. That the program 
might have some general point of service, Dean 
Kefauver was asked to launch a pet project of 
his, the revival of an education club for both 
men and women, democratic in basis and with- 
out regard to scholarship or other membership 
limitations other than interest in social and pos- 
sibly professional programs. All students and 
faculty in the School of Education were invited. 
Two hundred and fifty attended and the eve- 
ning planned and executed by a joint committee 
of Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa was 
informal and successful. The affair cost $15 and 
the two organizations split expenses. Coffee and 
hot “snails” were served. 

Second, a “‘tea” was held to which all women 
in the School of Education were sent written 
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invitations and the program for the day was of 
general interest. The subject was, “Community 
Affiliations of Value.” The program of the 
A.A.U.W. in its relation to education was pre- 
sented by Dean Mary Yost, a member of the 
National Executive Council of the A.A.U.W. 
The program of the League of Women Voters 
and their accomplishments in following and 
backing up educational legislation in California 
was presented by Mrs. J. C. Whitman, a past 
president of the California State League of 
Women Voters. This program was interestingly 
informative as well as social and was in line 
with a program suggestion sent out by national. 
The whole chapter was used on various com- 
mittees for these affairs and through working to- 
gether came to know and enjoy each other. 

Third, we aimed to honor our Founders and 
to build fraternity understanding. To these ends 
the joint Founders’ Day luncheon with Omega 
and the Northern California Alumnz at the 
Western Women’s Club in San Francisco, and 
the initiation banquet program at Stanford in 
February were pointed. At the banquet Mrs. 
Evelyn Clement, a Pi Lambda Theta alumna 
from Stanford, who is now chief of the Bureau 
of Certification in the State Department of Edu- 
cation at Sacramento, spoke on ‘‘Professional 
Opportunities and Responsibilities of Women 
in Education.” Omega and Northern California 
representatives very graciously brought greetings 
and told us of their chapter activities. 

Fourth, we aimed to encourage an interest in 
educational research. Dean Grayson Kefauver 
spoke at a meeting in December on ‘“Types of 
Research” and individual members reported on 
research projects they were undertaking for their 
theses or on their own. Our fifth aim has been 
to encourage an interest in affairs of the day. 
Two dramatic readings were planned. One cov- 
ering the labor problem included a dramatic 
reading of three scenes from ‘Waiting for 
Lefty” by Clifford Odets. Discussion of the dan- 
gers of strong arm methods of handling labor, 
especially when about to go on strike, and the 
use of drama for social ends followed this read- 
ing. A second evening, planned to bring new 
members into action, was given over to an in- 
formal play reading of “Peace on Earth’ by 


John Haynes Holmes and a discussion of the 
peace problem and issues related to it. Sixth, 
we felt we would like to consider some ques- 
tion touching on the place of women in the 
modern world. A panel discussion on the 
subject ‘“What Education Does a Modern Girl 
Need ?” was chosen and planned to point up 
these questions: (1) Is there any physical or 
mental reason substantiated by science why wom- 
en cannot achieve professional success and emi- 
nence? (2) What is the place of family life in 
modern society and in what ways is our concep- 
tion of family life fundamental to a point of 
view on the education of women today? (3) 
What changes are being made and what others 
should be made in curricula for women’s educa- 
tion to fit them for modern living? (4) Do men 
also need education related to problems of hu- 
man relations and culture, and if so, along what 
lines? (5) Should men and women study these 
problems together or separately? (6) Why 
should women study and discuss such issues 
further in order to clarify and establish their 
own points of view? Where, when, and how? 
So much interest was aroused by the preliminary 
planning on the education of a modern girl that 
Women’s Conference, the women’s section of 
Associated Students, has asked to have this ses- 
sion included as the second meeting of the 
Campus Leadership Institute which is held here 
each spring. 

In March Dr. John Dale Russell, visiting pro- 
fessor of education from the University of Chi- 
cago, discussed with us the subject ‘Changes in 
Higher Education” with particular reference to 
the Chicago and Stanford situations. Still more 
recently Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa 
have sponsored and arranged for the annual 
dinner of the Northern California Research As- 
sociation in session at Stanford on April 17 and 
18. Dr. Ruth Strang of Columbia University was 
presented, among others, and spoke on “Pitfalls 
in Educational Research.”” Members of the two 
local groups formed a reception committee and 
acted also as table hosts and hostesses to the 
guests from off-campus. 

In addition to these program meetings we 
have held the business meetings necessary to 
the carrying on of the chapter membership and 
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the planning of our affairs. It is our policy, how- 
ever, to have no meetings except our election 
meetings without some inspirational or informa- 
tive program and we feel we have been unusu- 
ally successful in combining these with our 
social and fellowship aims. Plans made in con- 
ference with the officers and standing committee 
chairmen are worked out by their standing com- 
mittees after discussion and approval by the 
group as a whole. At business meetings commit- 
tee chairmen report to the group as a whole. 
Details are handled outside of meetings in so far 
as possible in order to make the meetings inter- 
esting to all and we have aimed to include the 
entire chapter in our various programs and ac- 
tivities throughout the year. We feel that a 
spread of participation and responsibility has 
been largely the reason for the success of Upsilon 
chapter during these last two years. 

These meetings we have designed especially 
to suit the interests of our campus group and 
to further our understanding of the five pur- 
poses for which Pi Lambda Theta was estab- 
lished. Our membership is largely made up of 
gtaduate women and local alumnz but we have 
found that the program has appealed tremen- 
dously to the undergraduates who have come to 


our invitational and open meetings as well. (We 
initiated seven undergraduates at our winter ini- 
tiation.) We have succeeded in “placing” Pi 
Lambda Theta before our campus as an honorary 
and professional group which ‘‘stands for some- 
thing and does things” and is therefore worth 
“its salt.’ Not long ago we were rewarded for 
our efforts when the student manager of the 
Associated Students remarked to one of our 
officers, ‘There are a number of honorary soci- 
eties on this campus which are a waste of stu- 
dents’ time and money. Some are just rackets! 
If we could weed the useless ones out or get 
them to have good programs like those of Pi 
Lambda Theta, it would be a fine thing for the 
whole campus.” So, at Stanford, through our 
executive committee’s interpretation of the pur- 
poses of the national organization we have not 
only made membership mean a great deal more 
to ourselves but we have convinced the campus 
at large that we are useful as a leadership and 
service group which merits respect and confi- 
dence. Incidentally, our committees have had a 
splendid time playing with ideas and participat- 
ing in what is their chapter after all. And we 
have learned to do by doing. 


A Toy Loan Project 


ERTRUDE WALLENSTEIN PEDDIE of Los 

Angeles, principal of the 87th Street 
school, developed an interesting project while 
she was president of the Southwest Coédrdinating 
Council, an organization interested in the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. Through the 
aid of theater managers special children’s plays 
were featured for Saturday mornings, the admis- 
sion fee being a usable toy or some essential 
part thereof. From the initial effort three large 
truck loads of toys resulted, some intact but 
many more dismembered. City playground lead- 
ers furnished space and WPA and SERA work- 
ers assembled, disinfected and painted, so that 
presently about 330 toys emerged. After the 
Christmas rush some large department stores 
donated slightly damaged toys, which when re- 


paired increased the total number available for 
distribution to 3256. 

The scheme for circulation is necessarily 
simple. A parent and a child are expected joint- 
ly to sign a request card, after which a toy may 
be taken for as long as three weeks. If it is re- 
turned in poor condition this fact is recorded 
and should a second abuse occur the child is re- 
fused further loans for a period of time. Dolls 
being so much more of a sanitary hazard, girls 
are allowed to adopt them permanently if they 
can show a good introductory record. The activ- 
ity has grown astonishingly so that there are 
four large toy loan branches. It is reliably re- 
ported that there has been a marked decrease 
in cheap toys being stolen from shopkeepers in 
this city. 











Walhalla House 


MARTHA 


oe House was opened October 1, 
1935. It is not simply a school, not 
simply a home, not simply a library. It is not 
even a combination of all three. It is a child 
development center where children may come 
because of some special need or just to live 
together in a healthy, happy, homelike atmos- 
phere. 

Walhalla House is an expression of the in- 
creasing concern of intelligent social-minded 
people in child development. It is not a school, 
and is not affiliated with any school. It is an 
independent venture sponsored by a group of 
socially disposed professional educators for the 
express purpose of bringing within the reach 
of intelligent parents the facilities for codrdin- 
ated expert services which have a direct bearing 
on child development. 

The facilities of Walhalla House are admir- 
ably adapted to its program. The brick building 
is attractive and spacious. The resident super- 
visor occupies a first floor apartment, furnished 
as a home in which the needs of young children 
have received special consideration. This is in- 
deed the “home” of the three-, four-, and five- 
year-old morning group. There is a sheltered 
porch and an outdoor play room, both of which 
open to the east, and a well-equipped outdoor 
playground for pleasant weather. The five-year- 
old group is quartered in the sunny east room 
on the second floor, where there are also facili- 
ties for the Saturday morning primary group. 
The second floor also provides office facilities 
and a large social room with a recessed stage. 
This room will be used by all groups on special 
occasions and will also be adapted to the Satur- 
day morning elementary program and meetings 
of adult groups. Most of the equipment is es- 
pecially selected or constructed to serve the pur- 
poses of child development. There are excellent 
arrangements for the flexible use of all re- 
sources. The children use the whole house— 
helping in the kitchen, sailing boats in the 

* Mrs. Agler is a member of Nu chapter. 


B. AGLER* 


Roman bath, hearing stories before the fire in 
the living room. 

As stated in the prospectus, Walhalla House 
is open to many different age groups. Children 
and adults come here to play, read, work, relax, 
and gain inspiration from Dr. Laura Zirbes, 
Her wholesome philosophy is catching. She 
bases the success of Walhalla House on coépeta- 
tion of those groups which use its facilities. 
Things which money will buy are empty aims 
in life compared to the wealth in interchanging 
of human ideas and talents. Students at the uni- 
versity assist Dr. Zirbes in the various phases 
of her work at Walhalla House and in exchange 
receive valuable experience. 

Nu chapter is proud to see so many of its 
members on the staff. Miss Frances K. Martin 
of the faculty of Kentucky University is the 
resident supervisor. She is a new member this 
spring. Miss Martha Jane Barthlow, a graduate 
of Ohio State University, who has also pursued 
graduate studies in child development and had 
successful experience in kindergarten and nursery 
school teaching, is in charge of the morning 
group for three-, four-, and five-year-olds. She is 
secretary of Nu chapter. Miss Amy Brewster, a 
senior in Ohio State University, serves as home 
visitor and conducts a story group on Thursday 
afternoons from four to five o'clock, open to any 
child of elementary age. Miss M. Roseamonde 
Porter, who has a master’s degree in elementary 
education and is doing further graduate work 
in the university, is directing the Saturday morn- 
ing elementary groups. Miss Porter is assisted 
by Miss Mary Jane Loomis who is also doing 
graduate work and teaching at Indianola Ele- 
mentary School. Miss Edith Dumm, a teacher 
at Granville, Ohio, and a student in the graduate 
college, is also assisting Miss Porter. 

Nu chapter can justly feel that these women 
are “fostering a professional spirit and are se- 
curing and maintaining an abiding interest i 
educational affairs, and through them in social 
progress.” 
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Reflections of a Student 
Teacher Supervisor 


EMMA N. SEATON* 


uT they won’t do what I tell them to do!” 
B scnbed the pretty nineteen-year-old in the 
Practice Teaching Department office one evening 
when all but the last few stragglers had left the 
college building. “I tell them to sit down and 
they slide along from one red chair to another! 
Some of them actually laugh in my face!” The 
sobs continued and the dainty lace handkerchief 
dabbed the eyes industriously. Then the final 
explosion, ‘The little brats! I'd like to wring 
their necks!” 

“I am wondering,” commented the supervisor 
gently, when the storm subsided enough to make 
reasonable conversation possible, ‘I am wonder- 
ing if that is not the secret of your trouble. Do 
you really want to teach? Do you like children ? 
Tell me truly, why you are taking the teacher’s 
course.” 

“Because my parents want me to,” was the 
ready response. ‘They both taught school and 
they think I ought to, but truly, I hate it! I want 
to be a commercial artist but they say the chances 
for success are too doubtful in that line of 
work.” 

Each semester the practice teaching classes 
have the few who, forced by inability to follow 
the path of greatest interest, have turned, for one 
reason or another, to the great profession of 
teaching, only to be disillusioned and unhappy 
in a work that should bring great satisfaction 
and joy. The aptitude tests, entrance examina- 
tions, and various tasks devised to weed out the 
unfit and dissatisfied, have made great advance- 
ment in the last several years, but the School of 
Education and the training teacher still have the 
problem of getting at the heart of the student 
teacher's interests and abilities. Some under- 
standings, and, if possible, training in vocational 
guidance is a great asset for the critic or train- 
ing teacher. For those students who like books 


* Mrs. Seaton is a member of the Detroit Alumnz 
chapter and a former president of the group. 
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but cannot manage children, preparation for 
library service is often the alternative; for those 
who like ministering unto people but find them- 
selves at a complete loss when confronted with 
forty or more wiggly, whispery little folks, nurs- 
ing, occupational therapeutics, social service, 
research work, and the like, offer a happy solu- 
tion. For one with the creative, artistic tempera- 
ment whose interest is in writing, interior dec- 
orating, costume, furniture, jewelry design and 
similar self expression; for those students who 
dislike dealing with the constantly changing 
human elements and demands, such professions 
and trades will bring greater satisfaction and 
will save the heartbreaks along the way of pre- 
paring for a life work in which the individual 
has no real interest. 

The conscientious critic's mind is constantly 
beset with queries about the policies and pro- 
cedures in the training work. Because the period 
of training, like that of the doctor or lawyer, 
is an intensive one and because the student often 
shows the strain of dashing from the academic 
classes to the practice school on limited sched- 
ule, of correcting pupils’ papers as she rides to 
school or waits for the professor in the college 
classrooms, of cutting lunch periods to place 
exercises on the schoolroom blackboard, of sit- 
ting up late hours to write lesson plans, make 
charts or mark report cards, the sympathies of 
training teacher and friends are often roused 
to the extent of inquiring into the advisability 
of continuing certain of these requirements of 
the course. Personal opinions differ greatly and 
unless enough convictions based on repeated 
experiences are assembled to make them mean- 
ingful, uncertainty continues to place the train- 
ing teacher on the defensive. 

How much laboratory should the student in 
training be given? ‘At present,” according to 
Mr. A. R. Mead in Supervised Teaching, “some 
form of laboratory work, such as observation 
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or student teaching, is a part of teacher training 
in Canada, Mexico, some South American coun- 
tries, Porto Rico, England, France, Germany, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Scandinavia, 
Bulgaria, Austria, Japan, India, China, the Phil- 
ippines, and many other civilized countries,” 
and the “general tendency both in state and 
private institutions is toward increasing the lab- 
oratory experiences.” Faith that the observation 
of good teaching, supervised practice in the 
schoolroom, and conferences concerning the 
problems of education have distinct values, has 
persisted since the founding of the first normal 
school in the United States in 1839, and, per- 
haps one should say, since the early experiments 
in England in 1796. Many studies have empha- 
sized the relative value of practice teaching in 
the list of professional studies taught in the 
teachers colleges and schools of education. Few 
have attempted to analyze to any great extent 
an evaluation of the specific factors which enter 
into the practice teaching experiences. Questions 
in the educator's mind, namely, to what extent 
does practice teaching help the student gain in 
control over classroom organization, routine, 
methods, techniques, discipline, a knowledge of 
pupils’ habits, and planning lessons and activi- 
ties, and to what extent does the student teacher 
really have fear and dislike for the laboratory 
work and the supervisor (a rather general belief 
outside the training school, it seems)—those 
questions remain only partially answered. 
During the year 1933, the late Helen Moro- 
vitz, training teacher and student of education, 
made an effort to secure data in relation to some 
of these questions and presented her findings 
in a master’s thesis to the University of Detroit. 
An evaluation of the factors entering into train- 
ing was attempted through securing, by the 
questionnaire method, the judgments of experi- 
enced teachers who had completed teacher train- 
ing sometime within the ten years just preceding 
the study. It was her desire to obtain mature 
judgments representing thought reaction over a 
period of years, feeling that only the “long 
view”’ is of value in matters of this kind. Radical 


* Morovitz, Helen, An Evaluation of Practice Teach- 
ing. Unpublished thesis, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, 1933. 


changes had taken place in the philosophy and 
procedures of education in those years. From 
“mass to individualization of instruction,” 
through “project teaching,” “ability grouping,” 
“parallel programming,” “platooning,” “activity 
programs,” and all their modifications, education 
had moved steadily forward. No mere passing 
opinion could have much weight in an evalua. 
tion of the specific contributions of practice 
teaching in one’s preparation for his life work. 

Miss Morovitz found that the responses to 
the questionnaire were enthusiastic and genuine, 
When opportunity was given for comment and 
suggestion, the teachers wrote thoughtful para- 
gtaphs on their reaction to the services of 
practice teaching. Each question called for ex- 
pressing, under the captions “none,” “some,” 
“much,” and ‘‘a great deal,” the degree to which 
the training functioned in relation to the specific 
factor listed. 

Among the interesting findings it was noted 
that in the matter of control gained over prob- 
lems of classroom organization, 88 per cent 
recognized that practice teaching had played a 
part; in subject matter organization, 90 per 
cent; in classroom routine 87 per cent; in teach- 
ing methods and techniques, 91; in discipline, 
77; in knowledge of children’s habits, 89; and 
in planning, 93 per cent. Those who realized 
that it had contributed ‘a great deal,” ranged 
from 8 per cent in the matter of “discipline” 
to 35 per cent in the item of “planning.” If the 
three vital factors—classroom organization, 
teaching methods, and planning—are considered 
together, it is noteworthy that 77 per cent ad- 
mitted that they received “some” or more help, 
and better than 50 per cent placed themselves 
in the groups receiving “much” or “a great 
deal”’ of aid. 

In the next portion of the study, an effort 
was made to get definite responses in regard 
to usefulness of planning and plan writing. 
How often has the critic teacher lain awake 
nights wondering about the needs and details 
of that activity! The usual verbal reaction of 
student teachers to that chore is one of confirmed 
opposition. They seem to find the task difficult 
and they resent the time it takes to put their 
thoughts in writing. In almost all training situa 
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tions, daily written plans in some form are 
required. Likewise, some situations call for unit 
or semester plans. How often can the critic 
recall the situation in which the frightened stu- 
dent teacher has had all thoughts of any kind 
fly into space, and only the critic’s hasty refer- 
ence to the written plan has saved the recitation. 
Like Hamlet, the training teacher has debated, 
“to be or not to be.” Shall there be details or 
no details? Shall there be unit plans, semester 
plans, written daily plans, outlines, or mere 
memoranda on a tiny card? What kind of plans 
shall there be and to what extent shall they be 
recorded ? 

The results of Miss Morovitz’ investigation 
should be both reassuring and of practical help 
to the critic. Only 6 per cent of all experienced 
teachers who answered found their daily plan 
making efforts of no permanent value. Forty- 
six per cent found the experience helped “‘a 
great deal,” 29 per cent valued it “much,” and 
19 per cent credited it of “some’’ help. Exactly 
70 per cent subscribed to the need for details 
in written daily plans, 78 per cent found their 
experience with unit plans of later usefulness, 
and 61 per cent placed a lasting value upon 
their experience with semester plan making. 

Often the babble of a group of student teach- 
ers on their way from an observation lesson, 
critic meeting, or conference has aroused ques- 
tions in the mind of the listener. Should the 
student be permitted to observe before he at- 
tempts to teach the class? If so, how much? 
Should the critic meeting be a group discussion 
of the general problems of teaching? Should it 
be the critic’s oral analysis of each student teach- 
et's problems or should it be a discussion of 
specific teaching methods and disciplinary cases 
in the training situation? To what extent do per- 
sonal conferences help? 

The findings of Miss Morovitz’ investigation 
tevealed the fact that not all critics provided an 
opportunity for student teachers to observe. Of 
those experienced teachers who had that oppor- 
tunity as student teachers, 35 per cent found 
observation of “great” help, 30 per cent found 
it of “much,” and 27 per cent found it of 
“some” assistance in later teaching. Concerning 
critic meetings, 58 per cent found them of 


“some” value, 12 per cent rated them as of 
“much” value, and 10 per cent credited them 
“a great deal” of help. In only 24 per cent of 
the cases did the training teachers parallel the 
discussions with reading assignments on educa- 
tional problems. In expressing their preferences 
for type of critic meeting, 38 per cent chose the 
critic’s oral discussion of the individual student 
teacher’s problems in spite of the embarrassment 
of hearing one’s shortcomings aired in the pres- 
ence of fellow students; 31 per cent voted for 
the discussion of the specific teaching methods 
and disciplinary cases, and 30 per cent liked best 
the group discussion of the general problems 
of teaching. 

Concerning types of organization and instruc- 
tion, 54 per cent of the teachers expressed the 
belief that “ability grouping” was generally 
most effective; 14 per cent went on record for 
“individualization of instruction,” 12 per cent 
for ‘‘mass or whole class” instruction, and a like 
per cent for “activity program.” In procedures, 
77 per cent stood for ‘development and drill” 
with the other 23 per cent divided among “‘topi- 
cal,” “‘question-answer,” and “teacher demon- 
stration.” In matters of control or discipline, 
60 per cent voted for “pupil socialized” control, 
37 for “strict teacher discipline,” and 3 per 
cent for “court” or “committee” control. 

“Why do student teachers always hate prac- 
tice teaching?” That question has been voiced 
by colleagues and friends time out of mind. 
“I suppose, it’s because of the fear of super- 
vision,” is often the soothing appendage to the 
question. And in reply, one critic teacher would 
like to say, “If, in my work of supervision and 
teacher training, I had only had the good sense 
to tally all the times my potatoes scorched and 
the steak burned while I listened to the frantic 
telephoned appeal of students or cadet teachers 
begging me to appear at their schools on the 
morrow to pull them out of the Slough of Des- 
pond, I would have evidence, I am sure, to 
disavow that supposition. Days have been all 
too short to respond to all such calls for super- 
vision !”” 

The returns on the questionnaires tended to 
show that the majority of teachers liked practice 
teaching, and of these who enjoyed the experi- 
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ence 40 per cent liked it ‘‘a great deal,’ 36 
per cent liked it “much,” and 22 per cent en- 
joyed it “some.” Of those who disliked it, 20 
per cent disliked it ‘‘a great deal,” 47 per cent 
“much,” and 33 per cent “some.” 

An analysis of reasons for likes and dislikes 
was likewise interesting. Thirty-eight per cent 
enjoyed the training work because of their liking 
for children; 25 per cent because of the feeling 
of control or success they felt in the situation ; 
11 per cent because of their liking for subject 
matter, and an equal portion because they real- 
ized that it led to placement in the schools. The 
other reasons were diverse, such as delight in 
leadership, a personal attachment for critics with 
whom they worked, the friendliness and tact of 
the critics, and similar items. Among those who 
did not take pleasure in the experience, 29 per 
cent ascribed their dislike to dread of super- 
vision, 20 per cent to fear of failure, 19 per cent 
to personal dislike of critics, 17 per cent to the 
drudgery of marking papers, writing plans, etc., 


and the few remaining ones laid their unhappi- 
ness to dislike of routine, shyness, or an un- 
pleasant happening which caused permanent 
prejudice. 

There is no work in the profession of teach. 
ing which carries with it any greater inward 
satisfaction than the job of the training teacher 
or critic. The progress made in the last fifteen 
years in this phase of the work is almost un- 
believable to those not intimately associated with 
training school situations. Such studies as the 
one quoted above and the many excellent ones 
directed upon correlations of the various factors 
entering into successful teaching, and focused 
upon rating and self rating scales for teachers 
and student teachers, are making it possible to 
modify curricula and procedures with greater 
assurance. Certainly the future holds much in 
store for the training schools and their student 
teachers if those who determine the policies of 
training teachers will continue to use such tools 
to improve the laboratory course. 


Chapter Directories 


“he pretags officers report that they spend both 
time and money in generous amounts try- 
ing to keep contacts with all of their members. 
This is doubtless a wise investment since it helps 
to hold the non-resident member closer to his 
school as well as to his original chapter. Several 
groups report a codperative spirit in the Alumni 
office which enables them to search for in- 
formation of missing members and frequently to 
reciprocate by furnishing some in return. The 
most recently organized chapters, being rela- 
tively small, report no problems in this respect 
but some of them are already anticipating the 
day when they will be larger, and are laying 
permanent lines of communication with their 
members. 

Many chapters publish directories of their 
members. Some of these appear in elaborate 
handbooks which contain so much valuable in- 
formation in addition to this that they are 


greatly prized. Others issue well mimeographed 
lists which are accurate and practical even 
though less attractive. Several chapters are for- 
tunate enough to have one or more rather per- 
manently resident members who are willing to 
accept the large order of keeping a constant 
check on chapter addresses. This is an invaluable 
service. 

From time to time it is suggested that a na- 
tional directory of Pi Lambda Theta be printed. 
Such a directory will probably be authorized 
some day, and will doubtless be of value even 
though it will be inaccurate almost as soon as 
completed. In the meantime, however, the best 
guarantee of future complete service of this sort 
lies in the zeal of chapter groups. But beyond the 
efforts of energetic chapter officers final respon- 
sibility rests upon individuals to report for them- 
selves. 
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News of National Note 


HE attention of all members who plan to 
, ete meetings of the N.E.A. in Portland 
this summer is again called to the tea which 
Portland Alumnz chapter is arranging for June 
30 in the Portland Art Association Building. 
This is located on Southwest Avenue between 
Madison and Jefferson. The honor guest is Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, President of N.E.A. and a 
valued member of Pi Lambda Theta. The time 
is from four to six. 

A conference sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, 
Pi Lambda Theta, and the Graduate School of 
Education of Cornell University was held in 
Ithaca on Friday, March 13, and Saturday, 
March 14. The theme of the conference was 
“Community Responsibilities and Opportunities 
of the School.’’ The key speaker was Dr. Peter 
Manniche from the International People’s Col- 
lege, Elsinore, Denmark. A tea in honor of Dr. 
Manniche was held on Friday at which all Pi 
Lambda Theta members assisted. At a luncheon 
on Saturday Miss Catherine Welch, president 
of Mu chapter, was chairman. Miss Emma 
Besig, a former president of Mu chapter, was 
the fraternity's representative on the planning 
committee for the conference. Attendance was 
excellent throughout the meeting. 

Dr. Marie Betzner Morrow, representing the 
University of Texas, attended the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Soil Science which met in 
Oxford, England, last August, and the Sixth 
International Botanical Congress, which met in 
Amsterdam, Holland, in September. Dr. Mor- 
tow, who teaches in the Department of Botany 
and Bacteriology at the University of Texas, has 
had a grant from the United States Department 
of Agriculture for two years for microbiological 
tesearch in the Soil Fertility Division. She is 
also collaborating with Dr. Homer E. Prince of 
the university’s medical school on a study of 
molds in the etiology of asthma and hay fever. 

Eleanor R. Mosely, director of the Bureau 
of Publicity of Boston University, has charge of 
the convention of the American College Public- 
ty Association when the university will be host 
to several hundred delegates from colleges all 
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over the country. Miss Mosely is vice-president 
of the association and general chairman of the 
convention. 

Mrs. Evelyn Hornsey, president of Alpha 
Gamma chapter, is the author of several plays 
published by Bakers of Boston. Just now she is 
coaching her play, “The Shadow of Good 
Things” for the Old South Church, Boston. 
She wrote and directed the Boston University 
Christmas student assembly play, ‘The Gallant 
Pilgrim.” 

Dr. Marie K. Mason, assistant professor of 
visual hearing in Phonetics Laboratory, Ohio 
State University, was appointed consultant ex- 
officio for the Educational Policies Commission 
recently. Consultants have been named by the 
National Education Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to develop long range 
planning for the improvement of American 
schools. Dr. Mason is a member of Central Ohio 
Alumnz chapter. 

Jessie Dell Crawford of Rho chapter has 
recently been appointed to the Education Com- 
mission of the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Gem Huffman has been serving on the com- 
mittee which is formulating a new state course 
of study for West Virginia. She is a member 
of Rho chapter. 

Maude McBroom of the University of Iowa, 
former national president of Pi Lambda Theta, 
has received an appointment to the editorial 
committee of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. The latest yearbook to be an- 
nounced concerns the personality adjustment of 
the elementary school child. 

Mata V. Bear, national treasurer, represented 
Pi Lambda Theta at a meeting in St. Louis, 
which brought together representatives of the 
press and of educational and scientific societies. 
The general topic being discussed was publicity 
for professional and scientific material. Perhaps 
some of our members are unaware that the Pi 
Lambda Theta JoURNAL is a member of the 
Educational Press Association of America. 

An interesting book for children called Farm 
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on the Hill has been published by Scribner's, 
the author being Madeline Darrough Horn of 
Theta chapter. Illustrations have been done by 
the well known Iowa artist, Grant Wood. 

Under the direction of Dr. Drain of the 
Bureau of Dental Hygiene, Lucy Scott is writing 
a series of six leaflets designed to improve the 
instruction in dental hygiene throughout the 
state of Iowa. These leaflets are appearing at 
six-week intervals and are part of the Iowa Plan 
for Dental Health Education. 

The Abingdon Press has just published a 
book called Young Adults and the Church by 
Dr. Jessie Allen Charters. Mrs. Charters has 
been connected with Pi Lambda Theta since its 
beginning and is an honorary member. She is 
vitally interested in the varied phases of adult 
and parent education. 

Dr. Beatrice Young, formerly of Delta chap- 
ter but now of Portland alumnz, has contributed 
an interesting series of articles to the press of 
Oregon on phases of life in Mexico. She has 
made a study of education, handicrafts, living 
conditions, and language. Dr. Young is pro- 
fessor of language at Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon. 

The personnel of the Finance Committee of 
Pi Lambda Theta has now been completed by 
the appointment of Miss Ida M. Hoos, principal 
of the Meramec school of St. Louis, a member 
of St. Louis Alumnz chapter. There is only one 
appointed member of the committee, the others, 
determined by action of the national executive 
committee being, ex-officio, the national presi- 
dent, the past national president, the national 
treasurer, and the past national treasurer. The 
committee is designed to aid the fraternity in 
its financial responsibilities. 

The national executive committee of the fra- 
ternity will hold its regular annual meeting June 
17 to 20 at Dearborn Inn near Detroit. 

Mary A. Kennedy of Rho chapter and for- 
merly its president has been nominated by the 
Board of Superintendents for the position of 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City. 

Josephine Bell of Alpha Epsilon chapter, prin- 
cipal of the senior high school at Blackwell, 
Oklahoma, has been appointed national educa- 


tion chairman of the National Federatiog 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
the term of 1935-37. Miss Bell has found & 
to be prominently identified with several ing 
national as well as national groups of an ¢ 
cational and professional nature. 
Dr. Dorothy Speer of Chi chapter repgl 
most interestingly of the training of teacherg} 
India as she sees it from her position in Isabel 
Thoburn College. The course appears toy 
something of a combination of American még 
ods of good repute, introduced by able Amerig 
teachers, and lengthy final examinations 
the best practice in English schools. Since a 
one percent of India’s women have any edi 
tion, and non-Christian parents have only beg 
to be willing to have their daughters taughiy 
is not strange that almost every important @ 
cational position in India which a native wom 
occupies has been filled by a graduate of 
bella Thoburn College. Pi Lambda ‘Theta is @ 
influential. The training staff of five instruc 
includes two who wear the key. The Pi Lamb 
Theta JOURNAL occupies a place of honor 
the library and constantly furnishes material § 
the use of teachers in training. ; 
Bernice Stormes of Theta chapter is a me 
ber of the Science committee of the Associatig 
for Childhood Education. Recently the comm 
tee prepared a bulletin, Science and the Yom 
Child, which was published in February, 19 
by the A.C.E. Miss Stormes was responsible ff 
the special article “Science in the Kindergarteml 
which appears in the bulletin. q 
A Course of Study in Pioneer Life by Non 
Gillett and Mabel Snedaker was recently p 
lished by the University of Iowa. The auth 
were assisted by former teachers of the th 
grade of the University Elementary School. Mi 
Gillett also contributed a section-on Piong 
History to Child Craft. 
Other members report magazine articd 
Gertrude Cross, Alpha Iota, “A System of I 
tation for Recording Dances” in the Resem 
Quarterly of the American Physical Educati 
Association for October, 1935. 
Florence Pidge, Beta, “Choral Reading by Vem 
speaking Choirs” in the Elementary English ® 
view for February, 1936. : 
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